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THE SECRETS OF LONG 
DRIVING. 


THERE is some doubt as to the 
authenticity of the signatures of the 
following letters on the subject of 
‘‘Long Driving at Golf.’’ On the 
other hand, the letters themselves 
bear an extraordinary resemblance to 
those appearing over the same signa- 
tures in C. B. Fry’s Magazine for 
July :— 

My opinion is that the secret of 
long driving is being fairly strong and 
hitting the ball at the right moment. 
If one’s calves are not hard one does 
not get enough out of one’s back. 

E. BLackWELL. 

In my opinion the principal thing 
in long driving is hitting the ball pro- 
perly. Some days one seems to hit 
the ball all right, other days one does 
not. JoHn GRAHAM, JUN. 


To my mind the most essential 
part of long driving is hitting the ball 
at the right moment. You see, so 
many men hit it at the wrong 
moment. The consequence is that 
they will not get as far as some. Of 
course some use their wrists more 
than others, but I don’t think it is so 
important as hitting the ball in the 
right way. A. V. Hampro. 


Length is attributable, in the first 
place, to strength in the usual places, 
and secondly to hitting the ball per- 
fectly; and to do this you must hit in 
the right way. H. W. dE Zoere. 

I have always taken a great interest 
in this question. Of course a youth 
can swing more quickly than a man 
who is set, and still more quickly 
than a man who is upset. I believe 
that all extra long drives are due to 
the proper hitting of the ball. 

W. Hersert Fow er. 

The art of driving a long ball con- 
sists in hitting it correctly. This 
means hitting it at the moment when 
all one’s forces, working harmoni- 
ously, open themselves out, so to 
speak, like a fan at the proper time. 

R. H. pe Monrmorency. 

I find I get the longest ball when 
doing everything in the right way. 
But in order to get a long ball I think 
&@ player must also have a certain 
amount of strength. The stronger 
the man the further. 

J. S. Worrnineton. 


My opinion is that the real secret 
of long driving is getting one’s weight 
and strength into the shot at exactly 
the right moment. Everyone must 
have noticed that sometimes the ball 
does not travel any distance. This, 
I am quite sure, is due to the fact 
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A SPECIALIST. 


Mistress. 
DROPPED YESTERDAY ?”’ 


“ BrRipGET, HAVE YOU CEMENTED THE HANDLE ON TO THE WATER-JUG WHICH YoU 


Bridget. “1 startep TO, Mum, BUT MOST UNFORTUNATELY I DROPPED THE CEMENT BOTTLE.” 





that the player has struck the ball in 
the wrong way. MAIDSTONE. 


I have made a very close study of 
the subject. My opinion is that 
the secret of the whole matter is 
putting everything into the stroke 
at the right moment. Then the ball, 
after it leaves the tee, is carried for- 
ward quite an appreciable distance. 
The best way I know of getting an 
idea of what ‘‘ timing ’’ means is to 
swing a cane with one hand and listen 
to where the ‘* swish ’’ sounds loud- 
est. (Head-masters and small boys 
ought to know something of this.) 
This is rather long, but not so long as 
a good long drive. R. W. Orr. 





An advertisement of the charms of 
Ventnor contains the following statement 
taken from a distinguished writer : 

“ Best of all, the place is certainly cold 
rather than hot in the summer time.” 

We eee nothing very exceptional in 
this. 





The New Age, in noticing the first 
issue of Women’s Franchise, a penny 
weekly, says : 

“The promoters of the venture are to be 
congratulated on having succeeded in securing 
the enthusiastic co-operation of the various 
suffrage societies, whose tactics difler, but whose 
aims lead to the same gaol.” 


“Gaol” is a nice touch, 
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TO VENUS, SHOT IN HER TRACKS. 


"Twas but a week, a little week away 
Beneath the usual scow] of summer skies, 
Pending the absence of the orb of day, 
I sunned myself against your glowing eyes, 
Until my blood, whose temperature was nil, 


Got fairly off the chill. 


Gold were your locks, and some of them your own ; 
Your lips were stained a nice geranium yed ; 
And on your cheeks the cherry’s ruddy tone 
Was not too ruddy. Briefly, from your head 
Downwards, and ending in your dainty feet, 
I thought you rather sweet. 


But now what change is this, what sudden blight ? 
For I have seen you in the halfpenny press 
Snapped at a garden-party, and the sight 
Of what was lately so much loveliness, 
Blistered and blurred and damaged past repair, 
Has blanched my raven hair. 


Your features, as reported in the print, 
Are simply pulp and black as any crow’s ; 
Your eyes, a brace of blobs, reveal no hint 
Of speculation, and your charming nose, 
Your charming nose that had my ¢ he: ‘st in thrall, 
Cannot be traced at all. 


What devastating cataclysm has wrought 
The hideous shock that leaves your face so marred ? 
Can you yourself have been (distressing thought !) 
The prey of passion hopelessly ill-starred ? 
I too have lost my heart, and mourn the theft, 
Yet have some features left. 


Can Ait have played you false? Ah no, I ery; 
The Kodak-film that pranks our morning sheets, 
Mirror of Actuality, cannot lie! 
So for a solace I must turn to Keats : 
Truth equals Beauty !—that was Keats's view. 
Let's hope he really knew. O. 8. 








THE COURAGE OF HIS CLOTHES. 


(From the Diary of an Impressionable Enthusiast.) 

Saturday, June 29.—Striking letter by E. Betrorr 
Bax in The Nation of to-day on *‘ The Duty of being 
Singular,’’ denouncing our “‘ mechanical uniformity ia. 
clothing and personal adornment.’’ As the writer justly 
says: ‘‘ There is many a man who, while he would not 
hesitate to express views of the most heterodox or bohe- 
mian nature, would shrink at appearing ‘ singular ’ in the 
matter of dress it is not so rare nowadays to find a 
man who has the courage of his opinions, but it is very 
rare to find one who has the courage of his clothes, if they 
happen to be unconventional.’’ Then he shows ‘ the 
only way of overcoming the tyranny of ugiiness in male 
costume.”’ Really very simple. Merely ‘* to aim at the 
destruction of uniformity by insisting on the duty of every 
right-minded person to dress differently from other 
people, to cultivate individuality in dress.’’ Again, ‘* If 
the departure from convention be beautiful, so much the 
better; if ugly, it matters little. When every individual 
has an individual dress, singularity will have become the 
rule, and uniformity will then be stared at as singu- 
larity."’ Don't quite follow this; should have thought 
that then uniformity would be too individual to be at all 


singular; but, anyhow, think I see Mr. Betrort Bax’s 
idea. Should like to help him to realise it, if only I 
could. Why not? Perhaps I have found my mission at 
last! How true is his remark that ‘‘ He who can deter- 


| was simply “* 
‘and that, 





minedly break the conventions in dress shows evidence of 
being capable of great things in other directions, so far as 
courage is concerned.’’ Have never shown that yet— 
here is my chance! Rather wish I was less constitu- 
tionally shy, indeed, almost morbidly self-conscious. 
But, as Mr. Bax observes, non-conformity in dress 
‘often involves a serious moral discipline.’’ No one 
was ever the worse for that. Resolved to make a 
beginning to-morrow. 

Sunday, June 30.—Have begun. Attended Church 
Parade in brown leather motoring suit and white pith 
helmet (both borrowed for occasion). Met very few 
people I know, and even they did not seem to know me, 
so had no opportunity of mentioning that 1 was carrying 
out Mr. Betrort Bax’s injunction ‘‘ to break down the 
dread of appearing singular.’’ Didn't stay in Park very 
long. On reflection not sure that my appearance was 
quite singular enough. Decided to look in at costumier’s 
first thing to-morrow. 

Monday, July 1.—Spent morning in Bow Street select- 
ing costumes which I fancy even Mr. Betrort Bax would 
admit are really individual. As ‘ moral discipline,’’ 
they ought to prove excellent. Dined with the Granp1- 
son-Gores at Eaton Square. As I alighted from hansom 
in green velvet dinner-jacket, Georgian embroidered 
waistcoat, Turkish trousers, top-boots, Elizabethan ruff, 
and wreath of roses, driver remarked to groom on kerb- 
stone, ‘‘ Doesn’t he look nice! ’’ and even the cab-horse 
turned to have a last look at me. All the same, felt a 
little shy in the }all and up the stairs, though neither 
men in livery nor butler seemed to notice anything. On 
entering drawing-room, somewhat disconcerted to dis- 
cover that I was last and had kept everybody waiting. 
Mrs. Granpison-Gore’s greeting a trifle chilly in con- 
sequence. Saw that it would be mistake to attempt any 
explanation of my costume just then. Rather a dull 
dinner. Tried to introduce topic of hideousness of con- 
ventional male costume, but really no opening. Left 
early, without feeling that I have brought Mr. Be.Frort 

3AX many converts as yet. But can’t expect to succeed 
all at once. 

Tuesday, July 2.—Pulled myself together and went to 
the Lotrupury-CoprTHaALLs’ garden-party in Kensington 
Palace Gardens. Wore waders, Roman toga with broad 
purple hem, and grey Trilby hat. Annoyed by general 
impression that I was engaged to ‘‘ do something funny.’ 
Think I succeeded in correcting this by explaining that I 
preaching the cult of eccentricity in dress,’’ 
according to Mr. Betrort Bax, “* mere theo- 
retical advocacy + of be vauty in personal attire was no 
good.’’ They assured me that they quite understood— 
but I could see their eyes wandering. Came away 
depressed. Still, no doubt about the moral discipline. 
Not nearly so self-conscious as I was yesterday. 

Wednesday, July 3.—Didn't feel quite up to going out. 

Thursday, July 4.—Decided that I must make another 
effort. Telephoned for stall at Opera to-night. When 
I arrived at Covent Garden, however, in carefully- 
thought-out combination of sky-blue satin Norfolk jacket, 
tartan kilt, parti-coloured hose, “gym ’”’ shoes, and 
sou'wester, found that officials insisted on some regula- 
tion of theirs as to no one being admitted to the stalls 
except in the hideously conventional uniform known as 
evening clothes. Ridiculous red-tape! Told them I was 
‘aiming at making life brighter than it is at present, 
quoting Mr. Betrort Bax, but don’t believe they had 
ever heard of him, for they wouldn’t let me in. So tried 
a music-hall instead, and even there only admitted on 
taking a box and promising to sit well back! Never 
inside a music-hall before, but delighte] to find that 
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ON THE PUBLIC'S SERVICE. 
Mr. Puncn (to the Home Secretary), “LOOK HERE, SIR. IF YOU’RE REALLY THINKING OF WAKING 
UP, WHY DON’T YOU MAKE THESE TAXIMETERS COMPULSORY WHILE YOU’RE ABOUT IT? 
THEN WE SHALL ALL KNOW WHERE WE ARE!” 
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LOOKING A GIFT HORSE IN THE WAIST. 


Squire (who has given his gardener a cast-off suit). “So you've GoT THE CLOTHES ON, Birrixs ?” 
Biffins. “Yes, Sin. Bet, Law! THEY'LL COST ME A DEAL FILLING ovT!” 


several of the performers evidently took in The Nation be raving lunatic. Told him I was only “ aiming at com- 
and were followers of Mr. Betrort Bax. One appeared plete reversal of present condition of dress,’’ and that 
on stage in a short black cloth blouse, with tights of the “‘ the worst vagaries of individual taste could not be more 
same, and large Eton collar really very neat and dis- | hideous than modern costume.’’ Assured him, in Mr. 


tinetive. Another wore a Scotch cap, a sailor’s jacket, 
flesh-coloured tights, and knee-caps. The third was in 
a white drill suit with very short trousers, socks striped 
red and white, baby’s shoes, and a lady-doll’s hat. 
Brave fellows! they, too, are preaching the cult. 
Friday, July 5.—Wire from Jenkinson asking me to 
lunch with him to-day at the National Liberal. 
Accepted. Remembered that Mr. Petrort Bax’s letter 


Betrort Bax’s own words, that 


‘out of this chaos in 


costume must inevitably emerge in the end the cosmos of 


”” 


esthetic taste as standard 


Begged him to send for 


Mr. B. B. if he happened to be in the Club. Member 
more indignant than ever; said I must be an absolute 
idiot, or I couldn’t have so entirely misunderstood what 
the writer of letter to The Nation was driving at. 
Advised me to go quietly home and not make a fool of 








was dated from Club, so made a rather careful toilet, | myself; offered to make my excuses to JENKINSON, also 
just in case I met him. Toreador jacket, football jersey, | lend me a hat and overcoat of his own, in which I should 
riding breeches, cricket pads, and shooting boots. | avoid attracting attention. He made such a point of this, 
Bothered about head-dress—almost decided on fireman’s| and seemed so positive that I had taken Mr. Betror1 
helmet, till I recollected last night. Stopped cab at toy-| Bax too literally that I began to feel that perhaps he 
shop on way to Whitehall Place, chose doll’s chip hat | knew best. 
and feathers, which they assured me was the latest style.| Saturday, July 6.—After all, it is a comfort to go about 
Effect saucy—still, eighteenpence dces seem rather a stiff | dressed like everybody else again. Very kind of that 
price for it. | member to lend me his hat and overcoat yesterday. 
While I was waiting quietly in hall of Club for Jenxin-| Should like to return them with thanks, but can’t. 
SON, one of the members came out and raised rumpus; | Oddly enough, he quite forgot to mention his name. 
threatened to complain to Committee, declared I must | F, A. 
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INA NEW NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Jupp. 

| ‘The Nook’s’’ Needs. 

The Nook Is Mr. Jupp in? 

rs. Jupp. No, lady, | can’t say 

he 's in just at the moment, but | 

He ’s very 


\/ 





ul iv L could find him, 
ly at ** Tl lLimes,’’ or ‘‘ Bellag 
or up at our other garden. 
l'| \ j [ want to see him] 
y part irly. It’s about my] 
rden. I live at ‘‘ The Nook,’’ you} 


and | want Mr. Jupp to come 


Mrs. Jupp. Yes, lady; but I think | 
i | better see Jupp yourself. I'll 
ind find him if you ‘Il take a chair. 
Thee \ I, ' But I could vO per 
tly well. Both those houses are 
way back. 
Jupp. Oh no, lady; you sit| 
down; L’ll fetch him. 
\I Jupp fetches Mr. Jupp from 
The Green Man.”’ 
The Nook.’’ Oh! Mr. 
want you to come to my 
every Friday. 
r that? 
Mr. Jupp. Vridays, mum, I’m en 
gaged at ‘* Bellyvista.’”’ 


Jupp, | 
gard n 
What do you charge 


The N Then Wednesdays. 
Vir. Jupp Wednesdays, mum, | 
ro to “* The Red Bungalow.’”’ 
he X % Au day ‘ 


Vr. Jupp. Yes, mum, all day. By 


right ought to be there all the 
week, there 's that work to be done. 
“ The Nook.’’ Mondays, then? Are 


engaged on Mondays: 
Mr. Jupp. Yes, mum; on Mondays 


I | nes to “ Sans Souci. 
The Nook."’ But this is Monday. 
Why aren't you there now? 


mum. This is 


Mr. Jupp. 1 am, 


Couldn't you give 
by \ r lea-tin You shall have 
' tea—anything you like—in the gar- 


den, and if you gave me that hour 
every evening all through the week I 
laresay it would do. 
W hat, mum, 
through my tea-tim«e 


The Nook.’ I 


Jup] work all 
should pay you 
* it, of course. And really you 're 
much better without tea. You ’ll 
enjoy your supper all the more, you 
KNOW. Wouldn't he, Mrs. Jupp? 
Mrs. Jupp. Oh! I never interfere 
with Jupp’s affairs. Jupp must 
* for himself. 
The Nook.’ Well, 


: : 
Jupp, couldn't you give 


then, Mr. 
me an hour in 
the early morning before you start at 


the other houses 

Mr. Jupp. What about my own 
garden, mum? When am I going to 
do that 


| low,”’ 
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‘* The Nook.’’ Of course I should 
pay you well for coming then. 

Mr. Jupp. What were you thinking 
of giving, mum? 


+ The Nook. Well, I would give 


you eight-pence an hour — that’s 
four shillings a week. Will you 
come? Are there no other gardeners 
he re? 


Mr Jupp. No, mum, no one; and 
even if there was, he wouldn’t be any 


use. He wouldn’t understand the 
soil. It’s very curious soil about 
here. 
“ The Nook.’’ Well, will you come? 
Mr. Jupp. I'll let you know, mum. 


I ‘ll think about it and let you know. 
There 's so many after me I have to 
be careful, mum. But I'll let you 


know. 

“The Nook.’’ Can’t you decide 
now? I'll give you tenpence an 
hour. 


Mr. Jupp. I'll let you know, mum. 


IIl..—‘‘ La Hacienda’s’’ Needs. 


‘* La Hacienda.’’ Is Mr. Jupp in? 

Mrs. Jupp. No, sir. I can’t say 
he ’s in just at the moment, but he ’s 
not far away. 

‘La Hacienda.’’ Where do you 
think he is? 

Mrs. Jupp. Well, he might be at 
‘Sans Souci,’’ and he might be at 

Bellyvista,’’ or up in our other 
garden, perhaps. You see, being the 
only gardener about here, he’s so 
much in request. If you'll take a 


seat I'll fetch him. 


She fetches Jupp from ‘* The Green 
Man.”’ 

** La Hacienda.’’ Mr. Jupp, I want 
to arrange with you about my garden. 
What d ty will suit you best ? 

Mr. Jupp. I don’t know, sir, as 

"ve got any day. 

~ La Hacte nda.’’ 
to say you're full up? 
week ? 

Mr. Jupp. I might be able to 
squeeze in an hour here and there. 
Suppose I only say suppose, mind - 
I was to come for an hour every morn- 
ing before I started in regular at my 
day’s work, wherever it might be 
at ‘‘ The Nook,’’ or “‘ Bellyvista,’’ or 

‘Sans Souci,’’ or “‘ The Red Bunga- 

or ‘‘ The Corner House,’’ or 
wherever it was? Although, of course, 
I ought to be in my own garden then, 
as the missus here well knows. What 
would it be worth your while to give 
me? 

‘*Tia Hacienda.’’ For an 
every morning early ? 

Mr. Jupp. Yes, sir, time I ought 
to be giving to my own garden. 


You don’t mean 
The whole 


hour 








‘** La Hacienda.”’ Well, as it ’s im- 





portant, and you seem to be the only 
jobbing gardener about here 

Mr. Jupp. No, sir, there's no 
other, and even if there was, he 
wouldn’t be any good. He wouldn't 
understand the soil. It’s very curi- 
ous soil about here. It’s a matter of 
a lifetime to learn it. 

** La Hacienda.”’ Well, I wouldn't 
mind as iauch as a shilling an hour, 
at any rate at first. Would that do? 

Mr. Jupp. Well, Ill think about it, 
and let you know, sir. I can’t de- 
cide anything till 1 ’ve seen th- gen- 
tleman at ‘‘ The Trossachs.’’ He has 
the first claim on any of my spare 
time, such as it is; but I ‘ll let you 
know. 

[Exit *‘ La Hacienda,’’ and enters 
‘*The Cedars’’ on a _ similar 
errand. And so it goes on. 








THE BLUE BABY. 


3LENKINSOP and I were alone, alone in 
the Blenkinsop flat, with the BLeNKrnsor 
| aby. 

“I know what you’re going to say,” 
observed BLenkrnsop confidently. 

“What?” 

“That he’s got my nose. 
sees it at once.” 

“You are quite wrong,” I replied; 
“that is the last thing I should care to 
say about anybody. Besides, as far as I 
can see, he doesn’t seem to possess a 
nose at all.”’ 

“No nose?” 

“T defy you to find one.” 

Bienkixsop pointed with his right 
forefinger to the child’s countenance. 
“What's that, then ?”’ he demanded. 

“A baby.” 

“No, that, just there?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered; “I’m 
not a specialist.” 

Ile regarded me 
“'That’s his nose.” 

* Oh, well,” said I, seeing that he was 
becoming annoyed, “ 1’ll take your word 
for it.” 

Suddenly the baby opened his eyes 
and, perceiving his father’s finger point- 
ing straight at him at a distance of about 
two inches, uttered a short, sharp 
ejaculation in a language of his own. 

BLenkinsop started back. ‘ What 
does he want?” he asked guiltily. 

“ He thinks you ’re going to feed him.” 

“ But I don’t know what to give him.” 
At this his son emitted a wail of such 
agonised appeal that we both shivered 
involuntarily. 

“Good lord!” said Bienkixsop, “ this 
is horrible. I never heard him do that 
before. Do you think he understood 
what I said ?” 

“Tt certainly looks like it. 
should be more careful.” 


The baby, who now appeared to be 


Everyone 


with contempt. 


You 
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thoroughly awake, eyed us both suspici- 
ously for a few moments; then, wrink- 
ling his face into an expression of 
almost inhuman ferocity, he commenced 
to voice his opinion of the universe. 

“ Rock him,” I advised. 

Biexkrxsop rocked him vigorously. 

“That will do; now leave him for a 
minute.” 

We sat and regarded the cradle and 
its occupant askance. A moment later, 
at the summit of an appalling paroxysm, 
the infant abruptly ceased its cries 
and lay stone still. I mopped my brow 
with a sigh of relief. But Bienkixsop 
was peering anxiously at the bundle in 
the cradle. “I say,” he whispered, “I 
believe there’s something wrong with 
the little chap; he doesn’t seem to be 
breathing.” He poked him gingerly 
with his finger. ‘“ Why, he’s quite 
stiff; and, good lord—yes, he’s turning 
blue!” 

I bent over the baby. It was true. 
His fists were clenched, and his face 
was slowly assuming a bluish tinge. 

“It’s convulsions!” I said, and we 
gazed at each other with horror. 

“What’s to be done?” BLENK«INsoP 
exclaimed. 

“Haven't you one of those medical 
emergency books —‘ Every Man his own 
Mother,’ or something of that sort ?” 

He looked at me wildly. “ We've 
got ‘ Every Man his own Mechanic.’ ” 

I shook my head. Then in a flash 
I remembered. “I believe—yes, by 
Jove! we must give him a hot bath 
at once.” 

“Tt may be too late by the time 
we ‘ve heated a bathful,” said BLenxrysor. 

“A large saucepan will do,” I said; 
and with that I picked up the baby, 
cradle and all,.and we dashed into the 
kitchen. 

“Fill one,” I commanded, 
undress him.” 

Bienkrxsop hastily selected the largest 
saucepan and filled it from the boiler, 
while I struggled with strings and safety- 
pins. But my efforts were fruitless ; 
the baby’s garments proved impene- 
trable. 

“He’s all knots. You have a try.” 

Bienkixsop failed hopelessly. “ Why 
not put him in as he is ?” I suggested. 

“ How could we dry him afterwards ?” 

“Tt’s the only chance; we shall have 
to risk that.” 

Bienkinsop groaned, but did as he 
was directed. Babies in convulsions 
are admittedly rigid, but we managed to 
bend the child somehow, and finally got 
him into the saucepan in a kind of 
sitting position. I dipped my finger 
in the water. 

“This isn’t hot. 
death of cold.” 

Then Bienkixsop did the one thing 
possible. Seizing the saucepan, with the 


“while I 


He’ll catch his 
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Musical Critic (lo heat). “ VERY FIRM TKEAD YOUR DAUGHTER HA 








blue baby inside, he placed it on the | More Candou-. 
range, drew out all the dampers, and | I. 
attacked the fire with the poker. “French chef requires s:tuation in private 
“We can do no more,” he whispered | family, permanent or job; 104 good personal 
hoarsely. 
At the end of three minutes there SOMETHING ver’ 
seemed to be a change in the baby. He} that half. ; 
was still apparently lifeless, but his i. 
blue was not so intense. At the end of “Ten 
five minutes he looked almost pink | 
again, and shortly afterwards we noticed 
him stir his right eyelid. 
“ He’s coming round!” I cried. “ Get 
ready to take him off.” 
BLexkinsop grasped the handle of the | 
saucepan, and then--the kitchen door 
opened. It was Mrs. Bienkiysop. 


references.” 


Vorning Poat 


suspicious about 


houses for sale, all let to 
most respectable tenants, with one 
exception.”’ 
ment. 


Auctioncer’s announce 


11. 
““A most amusing and delightful 
Take it along in the train, 
jand you won’t have to struggle for 


book. 


I will not pursue the story further. sleep against comfortles cushions 
I am no lonzer on Mra. Buzwxixsor’s | 924 exiguous seats. The Standard 


: for my | IV. 
assistance, her baby would undoubtedly} ‘‘ For Sale. Second-hand. Gen 
have succumbed to convulsions. tleman’s leather dressing-case, brush, 
Besides, as I pointed out, it wasn't|combs, and tooth-brush.’’ 
I who put the saucepan on; it was The 
BLENKINSOP. 

—— — eet 
** Peace hath her Victories”... 
** PEACE CONFERENCE. 

THE OPENING OF HostTILITIEs.”’ 
The Times. 


visiting list. And yet, but 


Bazaar. 











A Large Pocket. 
A JUVENILE PICKPOCKET. 
Urcuin STEALS A Goat.”’ 
Indian Daily News 


“se 
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SPORTSMEN | HAVE KNOWN. 


Many things have happened to me since the days when 
I used to ride across country with the Frampington Hunt. 
This is not its real name, but I prefer to call it by this, 
though truth would forbid me to relate aught but good of 
its members, of the Hunt servants, and the frequent 
casuals who came to its meets. This Hunt was estab- 
lished, let me say, in a southern county. The pack was 
not what is called a fashionable one, but, in my. own esti- 
mation and that of others better qualified to judge, it did 
not fall short of more celebrated packs in all that per- 
tains to straight riding, gallantry and genuine sportsman- 
ship. It had been for a long time in existenee and had 
a history of its own. The country showed 
reat variety and taxed the skill and versatility of horses 
and riders. On one day you might find yourself travel- 
ling, with the scent breast-high, over a succession of 
rolling downs; then almost in a moment you would 
plunge into a big patch of woodland, orly to emerge 
suddenly into a great grass park, where a series of 
posts and rails gave 


traditions and 





town. If Frep had another name I can only say that I, 
never knew it, though I often rode bis employer's horses’ 


}and purchased more than one of them to my profit and 


pleasure. Frep was a thin fellow, with a pair of spindle 
legs that had a wonderful grip on a horse. His face was 
ale and there was a sort of—how shall I describe it ?—a 

anery, apprehensive look in his eyes, as though he 
yearned for danger, but hardly relished the risk of break- 
ing his bones. Yet he was absolutely fearless; and I can 
see him now, a respectable scarecrow in his battered 
bowler hat and his weather-stained treeches, leading the 
field (but not the Master) over our stiffest country. He 
was a man of few words, but he could bring many horses 
to a meet and was able to sell not a few from time to 
time. He had the curious faculty (born, 1 suppose, of 
a complete knowledge of the country) of disappearing 
soon after a run started and turning up cuite fresh and 
punctual when hounds pulled down their fox. No man 
ever took less pride in his skill, for he seemed to be a 
natural pessimist, a speculator, as it were, for the fall, 
and to look upon riding as an occupation in which a man 
—_—__—_— - Was compe ‘led to ex- 





you an opportunity of 
witching the world and 
pounding your friends. 
On another day, in 
another quarter, you 
might ride over some of 
the prettiest grass-fields 
in the world, with 
hedges and ditches to 
try your mettle; or 
again you might have 
all your work cut out 
for you by a region of 
water-meadows. 
It was a true 


tricky 
sporting 
country, and the quality 
of those who rode ove 





piate the sins of many 
generations of his fore- 
fathers. Yet I never 
saw Frep in _ trouble 
with a horse save once. 
I had bought a fine 
powerful and ¢» highly 
recommended chestnut 
in Suffolk and _ had 
brought him down with 
me to be tried at a meet 
of a pack of beagles. I 
soon found he was a 
bolter. For an hour or 
two he pulled my arms 
out of their shoulder- 
sockets and then at last 








it, as I remember them, 
in no degree féll short 
of their country, 
In the days of which - —_—_—— - 

I speak, twenty-five years ago, ey Leoni 
were hunted by the Master himself. A _ sturdy 
Centaur he was, bluff, downright, and a bold leader 
of men. He was a short man, but very powerful. 
lhe winds and rains of many seasons had beaten a deep 
ruddy colour, the pledge, as it seemed, of health and 
manly courage, into his bearded face. Nothing daunted 


some 


him. Many a time I have seen him take his horse up 
to wire netting or iron rail and leap over it as lightly as 


i bird flies. Yet he was far from betng a break-neck dare- 
devil. His object was to keep with his hounds, and in 
this he never failed. Every wile and shift of the hunted 
animal he seemed to realise by instinct, and about scent, 
that secular mystery, knew as much as mortal man 
may know. What great days he gave us, and how 
cheerily his horn sounded through the coverts, and again, 
with decisive blast, when the fox at last broke away and 
headed for the open! Not in this world, I fear, shall I 
hear it again; but some day, it may be, it will wake for us 
the shadowy echoes as we stream, a company of red 
coated ghosts, over the Elysian fields. 

It was not, however, of the Master only that I designed 
to speak. Another sportsman of a different type has a 
deserves the tribute of my 
This was Frep, who was rough-ridet 
utility man to a horsedealer in the county 


place in my memory and 
celebrating strains. 
and general 


A HINT FOR THE BUSINESS EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. We 


WHY NOT HAVE DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE ART OF SHOP-WALKING ? 


he got away with me. 
ended down a 
twelve-foot drop into a 
—___— — jane and on to the shafts 
of a field- villee. which, without damaging ourselves, we 
splintered into match-wood. This adventure caused me 
to look with some suspicion on the chestnut as a follower 
of hounds. I asked FrREp to take him over with a view to 
finding a purchaser, and Frep, nothing loth, consented. 
He rode the fiend a day or two afterwards, and, I am 
proud to relate, lasted no longer than I had. ‘ ’E took 
me,’’ said rep, “‘ acrorst two fields and slap through 
two fences like a railway, jumped me into a orchard and 
got me stuck in the branches of a old apple-tree. ’E lost 
me there, and we found ‘im twenty miles orf next day.’’ 
Frep’s pale and timorous face bore many sanguinary 
evidences of his painful collision with the apple-tree. 

On the whole, however, Frep was a fortunate as well 
as a brave and skilful rider. He must be an oldish man 
now, if Fate continued, as I trust she did, to spare him 
for equestrian feats and the sale of the animals he so 
exceilently bestrode. Probably he livez, retired from 
active work, and offers advice to a younger but not more 
enterprising generation. 








The Mystery Solved. 
Great Summer Sate. 
Dri mer’ *s Notice. 
Tuts accounts for the loss of the summer; but who bought 
it, and what is he doing with it ? 
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CHARIVARIA. 

The Evening Standard, in referring 
to the money raised at the last moment 
for the Union Jack Club, mentioned 
that this was largely owing to the 
energetic appeal of “a London morn- 
ing newspaper, The Daily Mail.” We 
had often heard of The Daily Mail, and 
wondered what it was. 


. 
Old customs die hard. A _ foolish 

habitué of the Central London Railway, 

forgetting that tickets now have to be 

kept till the end of the journey, threw 

his into the mouth of an official who 

happened to be yawning outside a lift. 

* * 


* 
An interesting result of raising the 

fares is that many more millionaires 

now use the line. They felt themselves 

unable to patronise it without loss of 

self-respect when the charge was only 

twopence. ee 
* 

The portrait of the Prime Muyister 
which is shortly to be presented to him, 
shows Sir Henry, we are told, “in his 
most happy and characteristic attitude.” 
This means, we take it, that he is de- 
picted in the act of po:tponing the 
abolition of the Lords. 

* * 
a. 

We are in a position to reassure those 
nervous persons who imagined that the 
Injured Animals Act, which was before 
the House of Commons last week, was 
an attempt to make householders re- 
sponsible for accidents to domestic pets. 
It is not proposed to extend the scope 
of the Servants’ Charter yet. 

* * 
* 

The CHanceLior or THE Excnequer has 
made a record haul from death duties 
during the twelve weeks of the current 
financial year which have just elapsed. 
It is ghoulish work, this making money 
out of dead men, and we think that the 
least the CHaNceLLor oF THE EXcHEQUER 
might do is always to wear decent 
black. oi 

* 

A sum of four pounds six shillings 
has been found inside a shark which 
was caught theotherday. Itis supposed 
that the creature was on its way to the 
Dogger Bank. no 

* 

Sir James Barr, in his presidential 
address at the Public Health Congress, 
declared that we were becoming a nation 
of small heads. Some persons, however, 
hold the opposite view, and think that 
we are becoming a nation of fat-heads. 

* * 


nm * 

The fact that the autograph manu- 
script of “The Brook,” by the late 
Lord Teyxyson, fetched as much as £35 
a page when offe:| for sale by auction 
has caused consideraile pleasure and 








Little Girl (to ecmyplete stranger). 





“ Please, Sir, am I out an hour yet?” 








comfort to many young poets whose 
manuscripts have been returned to them 
by editors. 


* * 
* 


Literary men, who are not always as 
versatile as they should be, are pointing 
with pride to Mr. G. L. Jessop, the 
famous Limerick Expert who distin- 
guished himself in the ‘Test Match. 

* * 


Henley Regatta is, as any journalist 
will tell you, our “ Great National Water 
Carnival,” and the weather 
thoroughly into the spirit of the thing 
this year. as 

* 

At the Lincolnshire Agricultural Show 
last week awards were made “to the 
labourers in husbandry who had brought 
up the greatest number of children.” 
“Husbandry” seems the right word 
here. os 

* 

One is so apt to think that all the 
wonders of locomotion are of absolutely 
recent origin that we are grateful to The 
Daily News for informing us that in 
1897, when an address of congratulation 


entered | 


was presented to Queen Vicronia, the 
Sreaker proceeded to Buckingham Palace 


in his state ecach “drawn by four 
a sneva ** 
brewer's drays.”  , , 
* 
The site of the Old Bailey is to 


be offered for sale by auction. It is 
rumoured that a wealthy retired burglar 
intends to purchase it with a view to 
erecting thereon, for old association's 
sake, a private residence for himself. 

+ * 

Now that the Jarrow election is over, 
and he has come out below the Con- 
servative candidate, we assume that Mr. 
Srencer Leigh Hucues (“Sub Rosa’’) 
will change his journalistic nom de 
guerre to ‘ Sub Rose Innes.” 





* 

It was Kaid Maciean who introduced 
bagpipes into Morocco. Ratsvit has | 
now taken his revenge. | 





In Cheerful Devonshire. | 
From “To-day’s Engagements” in 
The Devon and Exeter Daily Gazette 


“ Exeter Police Court. 1030” | 
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HISTORICAL PICTURE. 


Ay Enoutsn Garpen Party mw 1907. 


i 
0 


Ply all their arts for him, 


DIVORGONS. Breaking their hearts for him ? 


In a divorce case just reported from Washington, U.S.A., the judge, They take him to court if he shows too much phlegm 
granting the wife's petition, held that the discontinuance of the And doesn’t prove legally tender to them. 
i! r ane ‘ven rk ; stituted ¢ elt mn : o* . : 

— Phat rhen they fall on him with fury, 


Arise, O my suffering sisters, arise! And their tears they do not grudge 
Too long have our spouses To a sympathetic jury 
Been kings in our houses, And a horror-stricken judge ; 
Too long have we suffered with silence or sighs And a storm of groans and hisses 
Whatever these monsters might choose to devise. Greets the wretch who dares give less 
Were they pleased to be bright to us, Than the statutory kisses 
Fairly polite to us, And the law-prescribed caress 
How we would bow to them, 
Blindly kow-tow to them ; 
If they were crusty, as often occurred, 





Oh, truly our sisters are full of resource ; 
A cure they ‘ve detected 


We turned away meekly and said not a word. lor being neglected : 

Though our tender hearts were broken Let us follow them up in their glorious course, 
By the tyrant’s cruel slights And ery, not for fatuous votes, but divorce. 

Not a word was ever spoken If a man can’t be brought to do 
Of the married woman’s rights; All that he ought to do, 

Though we pined for osculation, If he refuses us 
Did we hint that we might miss Aught that amuses us, 

The pre-prandial salutation Jibs when we take him out shopping, or sneers 
Or the matutinal kiss? At our social ambition and weakness for peers— 


If he do not show repentance, 


Ah, surely ‘tis time that our lessons were conned. Let the wretch be dragged to court, 


That women united Where the judge pronounces sentence 
To get their wrongs righted! And the monster's shrift is short. 
See, see how our sisters across the blue pond With a little education 
Can deal with the man who forgets to be fond. We shall teach the law to see 
Do the gh for him, pine for him, Like the lack of osculation, ; 
lelplessly whine for him, These are acts of cruelty. 
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“FOR ‘TIS THEIR NATURE TO.” 
Britannis (to Lorn Cromer). “ ACCEPT, MY LORD, THIS TOKEN OF MY HIGH APPRECIATION OF 
YOUR SPLENDID SERVICES, AND PLEASE EXCUSE THE DOG’S MANNERS.” 


[A certain member of the Irish National Party has announced his intention of opposing the grant of £50,000 to Lord Cromer for exceptional 
services rendered to the Empire. | 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT |ners. With that hankering after 


severity of style that marks the 
Exrractep From THE Diary or Tosy, MP. | Joftiest nature, Jacospy yearned for 
House of Commons, Monday, | the sweet simplicity of the shilling- 
July 1.—There are Heads of State|piece. After many experiments in 
orseflesh. and canned meats, he 
- , |achieved the desired end. To-day 
| | Harry Cnapuin or other gourmets 
below Gangway mag obtain a sub- 
stantial meal on the tariff known in 
| popular seaside resorts as ‘‘a bob a 
nob. 

A touch of genius is indicated in 
the freedom of choice permitted in 
the way of nomenclature. You may, 
| as wayward fancy dictates, ask for 
' Haricot de Mouton, Saddle of Lamb, 
Sirlom of Beef, Veal and Chicken 
Pie, Roast Pork (with Crackling), or 
Irish Stew. The foundation will be 
‘*the same old ’oss,’’ or the never- 
failing Armour-plated product from 
Chicago. There, set before you, 
labelled as you ordered it, and tasting 
something like it—with two vegeta- 
bles, bread ad libitum, and free use 
of the castors—is the appetising 
meal, all for a shilling. 

In a memorable passage of speech 
delivered on eve of his downfall, Sir 
Rosert Peru hoped he *‘ might leave 
& name sometimes remembered in 
those places which are the abode 
of men whose lot it is to labour 








A Pencit-Kopak or Cavuston (Kyau), 





public eye than does the Chairman of| sweat of their brow— 


mons. He has no salaried staff with | will when they shall recreate their 
charges figuring in the Estimates.| exhausted strength with abundant 
He shares with Causton (Knight) the} and untaxed food.’’ That, in ap- 
distinction of hclding office without | propriately varied Lhrase, expresses 
pay. In Cavston’s case there is a|Jacony’s aspiration. When— may 
touch of irony that embitters situa- | the time be far distant !—his bust is 
tion. On the principle that he who! enshrined with those of other great 
drives fat oxen should himself be| Parliamentarians in the approaches 
fat, reasonable to expect p- _ 
PAYMASTER-GENERAL would 
quarterly hand over to 
himself a heavy purse. Not 
a penny of it. Similarly 
ALFRED Jacospy (Knight) 
receives no recompense for 
his tireless, endless 
other than the ap- 
proval of his conscience, 
and meditation on benefits 
bestowed upon his fellow 
men, 


Crowning result of per- 


ser- 





vices 


fect organisation, _ origi- 
nality of conception and 


dauntless daring, is crea- 
tion of the Shilling Dinner. 


Predecessors in the Kit- 

chen Chair thought they 

deserved well of _ their 

country as represented at . 

Westminster when they “Forty Years on.”---Harrow ATuvetics, 
served Half-a-crown Din- 


(Mr. P. M. Th-rnt-n, M.P. for Clapham). 








| to the House, it will need no other 
inscription than the line: 
He gave them a Shilling Dinner. 
But revenons 4 nos moutons. At 
Question time combined international 





Wexsu Lams, 





“Rees began it.” 


Departments who loom larger in the|and earn their daily bread by the | attack was made upon Chairman of 
a name re- Kitchen Committee on score of mut- 
Kitchen Committee of House of Com-| membered with expressions of good-| ton. 


Rees began it. Wanted to 
know why Canterbury lamb should 
displace Welsh mutton in the kitchen 
of the British House of Commons? 
Chairman diplomatically replied 
that Welsh mutton is on sale in the 
London markets between October 
and March, when he will see that 








supplies are ordered. As House 
a does not, save in excep- 
tional circumstances, sit in 
the period indicated, this 


comfort was (as mutton 
sometimes is) cold. 
Even so, why should 


Wales claim monopoly of 
the best mutton ? 

Dewar insisted that 
there is nothing like Scotch 
black faced mutton. 
Taken in conjunction with 
a noggin of a certain brand 
of whisky, it supplies am- 
brosial feast. 

Mr. Wer, in _ bass 
voice throbbing with emo- 
tion, hymned the praise of 
West Highland mutton; 
whilst O’Suavenyessy put 
in a word for Irish mutton 
bred and fed on the Cur- 
ragh. 


oe The 


suggestions of 
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hon. gentlemen,’’ said 
Chairman, with command- 
ing dignity, ‘‘ shall have 
my best attention.”’ 

Business done. In 
Committee on Budget. On 
proposal to reduce Tea 
Duty to 4d., Ministerial 
majority itself reduced to 
59 

Tuesday. Have occa- 
sionally heard of domestic 
habit of burning a candle 
at both ends. Remains for 
Faner (G. H.) to conceive 
variation of familiar alle- 
gory. Protesting against in- 
crease in Death Duties, he 
accused CHANCELLOR OF 
Bx HEQUER of * squeezing 
the orange at both ends.”’ 

Suggested action a little 
obscure. Is the peel cut at 
both ends and pressure 
applied to the centre? cr 
do we, in the mind's eye, 
Horatio, behold Aseguitn, 
having caused an incision to 
be made midway in the 
rind, applying pressure at 
both ends? Pleased with 
success of this new ima- 
gery, Faper went on to pic- 
ture a millionaire standing 
in a convenient but un- 
named. place “for every 
daw to peck at.’’ Here, 
again, dubiety attends flight 








AUSTEN INTRODUCES THE “ OuTsIDE Penson.” 


channel. Mentioned a but- 
ler of his acquaintance who 
found himself on death of 
his millionaire master left 
sole legatee. Even As- 
qguitH, not insensible to 
gloom cast over proceed- 
ings by AvusTen’s dreary 
story, pricked up when 
Bowes mentioned that 
the butler paid Death 
Duties at the rate of 10 per 
cent. 

But look how iniquitous 
is the working of the 
Treasury under direction of 
Liberal CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excneguer. Had the leg 
(so to speak) been on the 
other boot, had the butler, 
grateful for many kind- 
nesses received at the hand 
of his master, conscious of 
the appropriation of an 
occasional bottle of vintage 
wine and the premature 
withdrawal from general 
service of remains of a box 
of cigars, left his savings 
to his master, what mea- 
sure of Death Duties would 
be levied? Why, only two 
per cent. ! 

Next BaLcarres, a star 
on Front Opposition Bench, 
took up the wondrous tale. 
Pointed to systematic mal- 
versation of property at ex- 


of untrained fancy. Why should a, flow of thought from this melancholy, pense of revenue in vogue among 


daw peck at a millionaire more than 
at an insurance broker? 

Talk through long sitting full of | 
points of personal interest. AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN sought sympathy of fel- 
low man on score that he could not 
effect domestic servants’ insurance | 
policy at lower rate than £1. Several | 
Members born under happier auspices 
declared they had done the trick at 
half-a-crown. 

“ Yes,’’ said Austen, gloomily; 
but there’s the outside person who 
cleans your windows.”’ 

Had given much thought to the 
subject, spent valuable mornings 
contemplating difficulty, tossed about 
on his bed through so-called summer 
nights in vain endeavour to evade it. 
Admitted complete failure. Ever 
the outside person perched on the 
window-sill, threatening sudden de- 
scent, ‘‘ crossed his vision,’’ as the 
late Markiss said about the house- 
maid. Hopes and aspirations in the 
still young, once happy, household 
blasted. 

Youne Bow es, with cheery opti- 
mism that recalled memories of his 
lamented parent, attempted to turn 





| 
| 





A Ru er or Tue Seas. 
Nelson and Van Tromp in One. 
(Mr. G-rge L-mb-rt, Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty.) 


lowners of art treasures. If they 
retain their prizes, enriching the 
‘country with their presence, their 
|death will be the signal for CHAN- 
|CELLOR OF ExcnrEQuer to pop in and 
‘take heavy toll. Barcaares hinted 
at existence of a movement that 
will presently denude England of 
much that is dear to it. Owners 
of notable art collections secretly go 
abroad, carrying with them _bag- 
gage of inordinate dirnensions. These 
are heirlooms in the shape of priceless 
pictures which they sell, not only in 
the United States, but in Germany, 
France, Austria, “‘even Spain and 
Italy.’’ Thus their heirs are richer by 
evasion of Death Duties, and England 
|is poorer by the loss of masterpieces 
handed down through the ages. 

Business done.—Still in Committee 
on Budget Bill. 

Friday night.—‘ Curl my _ whis- 
kers!’’ exclaimed Mr. Dunn, mop- 
ping his manly brow as he returned 
to his seat, having succeeded in bring- 
ing in his Bill providing for taking a 
second ballot at Parliamentary elec- 
tions. ‘‘ Am glad that’s over.’’ 

Certainly proved rather compli- 
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THE REGATTA SEASON. HINTS TO 


Tr 18 SO EASY TO SWING ROUND IN A CONFINED SPACE. 


For ANYONE GOING OUT ALONE THERE IS NOTHING LIKE A CANADIAN CANOE. 








BEGINNERS. 








‘cated procedure. Leave having been 
obtained to introduce the bantling, 
SPEAKER put usual question, “‘Who is 
prepared to bring in this Bill? ”’ 

Taken aback at such unnecessary 
inquiry, Mr. Dunw rather tartly an- 
swered, ‘‘ I do myself.’’ 
| Amid much merriment from bored 
| House, grateful for slightest diver- 
sion, several members explained that 
| he should cite the names of sponsors 
of Lill indorsed upon the back of it. 
This done, Mr. Dunn set out on a trot 
ito the Table. Hilarious shout of 

sar! Bar!’’ filled the Chamber. 

Doubling back, he reached the Bar, 
and, turning about, made once more 
| for Table. 

Troubles not yet over. Etiquette 
demands that Member bringing in 
Bill shall halt midway between Bar 
and Takle, and make obeisance to 
the Chair. In bewilderment of the 
moment Mr. Dunn forgot this; was 
brought up by shout of ‘‘ Chair! 
Chair!” “ Bow! Bow!” 

Gasping for breath, with a hunted 
look in his eyes, a spasmodic drawing 
in of the parched lips, the Member 
for Camborne succee led in control- 
ling his trembling knees long enough 





ae 


'to bend his head. This over, he 
without further adveuture handed in 
his Bill. 

Business done.—Mr. Dunn’s. 





CN DELIA-—SINGING. 
(A Study in conflicting emotions.) 





Wuewn De ia sings, so grandly floats 

|The cadence of her silvery notes 

So wondrous fair she is to see 

(However wide her mouth may be), 

That soft, sweet dreams of harps and 
things 

Subdue the soul, when De ia sings. 


For if the song is low and sad 

She can make strong men cry like 
mad ; 

Or gay, her dainty archness wiles 

An audience till it smiles and smiles ; 

And oft her lullabies have drawn, 

Ev'n from Society, a yawn. 

And as with tranced ears I drink 

Her music in I always think 

(Or nearly always) how divine, 

How flawless, is this girl of mine; 

Indeed, to muse on angels’ wings. 

Is quite the rule, when De ia sings. 


But when my De.ia madly turns 
To songs of Love—of Love that burns 








And stings and yearns—of bygone 
bliss— 

Of those last hours and that last 
kiss— 

Ah me! I am not all at ease 

When Dexia tackles themes like 
these. 

For then, before a crowded room, 

She stands in all her maiden bloom, 

While from that peerless larynx gush 

Words that would make a turkey 
blush ; 

And solemn is the doubt that springs 

Into my mind, when De ia sings. 


Maybe she does it unawares ; 

Maybe she little knows (or cares) 
Half what those awful words convey : 
I’m sure I hope so, anyway ; 

For otherwise she ‘d hardly go 

And sing them coram populo. 


And yet—such force those words in- 
spire ; 

Such passion—such familiar fire— 

That solemn questions come un- 
sought, 

Whether she’s quite the girl I 
thought !|— 

Such is the grave, grave doubt that 
wrings 

My trusting heart, when Detia sings. 

Dum-Dum. 
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AMERICA IN LONDON. 


One wonders if the authors of 
Italian Opera-libretti find it a great 
strain to think out such titles as 
Rigoletto, Fedora, &e. It looks easy, 
and there is this advantage in 
borrowing the name of the leading 
character that at least your title 
reflects the main interest. In Un 
Ballo in Maschera there is not even 
this merit, since the masked ball does 
not begin till well on into the third 
hour. The only excuse for it (histori- 

illv. that 

rves in Opera for the introduction 
of a ballet) was the assassination of 
i certain Gustavus THE Tuirp of 

weden at one of these entertain 
ments towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. But the Italian 
censor raised difficulties, and so there 
ad to be a change of names and 


to say, tor any excuse 


laces. The scene Was moved to 


) 


toston; Gustavus became Earl of 
Varwick, Governor; and by a happy 
inspiration the names of Tommaso 
and Samucle were given to the local 


Nothinz else had to 


be changed, so cosmie was the 


h 
p 
I 
} 


revolutionists. 


scheme in its applicability to just any 
conditions in the workl. I assume 
that the original century was re 
tained, and that the Stuart costumes 
were an archaic affectation. 

The theme, as usual in Italian 
Opera, is of the most depressing. 
Perhaps the gayest music came in 
the setting of the funereal lines: 

Hear st thou not. with thril ng s und, 
Those death-like accents rit g around ? 
while, on the other hand, the ballet 
was the gloomiest feature of the 
evening. Signor Carvso kindly sup- 
plied the comic relic a The Governor 
of Boston had come for a consulta- 
tion in palmistry, and, as is custo- 
mary with Pro-consuls when bound 
on these clandestine errands, he had 
disguised himself in the following 
costume :—The top half of a night- 
shirt, the lower half of a suit of 
striped pyjamas turned up very high 
on the left leg on account of the rain, 
and an enormous cummerbund which 
riveted the eye upon the generous 
contour of his middle. All this did 
not seem to affect his voice, which 

was at the top of its quality. 

Mlle. ScaLar, as the unfortunate 
Amelia (translated into Adelia in the 
English version——-a very subtle dis- 
tinction), sang with good intention in 
a rather rasping voice. She gave me 
the impression of being in pain 
rather than in love. In the scene 
sul campo abbominato, when she has 
to let her lover know that her hus- 
band may overhear them unless they 





are careful, her whispered warning (il 
mio consorte!) was absolutely ear- 
splitting. I suppose she had never 
been allowed to sing quite so loud in 
the family circle, or her husband 





| 





Pr €4 Erk 


Tue Postoxtan Conspirators. 


Messrs Tom Journet and Sam Marcoux. 
The latter nct to ke confused with Sammarco.) | 
must have recognised her, veil or no | 
veil. 

Mile. Setma Kurz, as Oscar the | 
page, had a lightish part, and sang it 
just like a skylark. Madame bE ClIs- 
NEROS was an excellent Ulrica; and 


| their splendid show-rooms. 





A Bratisa Pro-Consvut, 


Signor Caruso, Governor of Boston. 


sorcering is clearly her métier. I was| 
a little sorry for Signor SamMarco in | 
the réle of the loyal Renato. He} 
cannot help singing well, but he was 
not happy in the matter of his fine | 
clothes or his honesty. And besides, 
to be a Creole, and yet have Arragon 
for your native country (as the book 
directs) is always a rather tricky com- 
bination. O.§. 


EDUCATIONAL UPHOLSTERY. 


Lorp Rosexzery’s recent statement 
that he was in the habit of using the 
poems of Sir WaLterR Scott as a 
pillow has, like all the prono. e- 
ments of the Sage of the Durds.s, 
attracted a good deal of attention n 
literary circles. Mr. Punch has ascer- 
tained that this is no isolated case of 
the connection between books and 
furniture, but that there is a growing 
tendency to manufacture articles 
contrived, in the words of the poet, 
‘a double debt to pay.”’ 

Thus Messrs. SrapLe have de- 
signed and dedicated to Lord Rosg- 
BERY @ very choice Che sterfield sofa, 


lon the cushions of which his famous 
| Speech, delivered at that historic 
town, is embroidered in red, white 
land blue. 


Messrs. GRANVILLE BARKER are 


exhibiting a handsome Nietzsche 
overmantel with a panel hand- 
painted portrait of Mr. Berrnarp 


SHAw in the centre. In this con- 
nection we may also note the tasteful 
everymantel designed by Messrs. 
Dent, and the Tales of a Grand- 


father clock patented by Sir WALTER 


ScoTr & Co. 

Messrs. Hooper AND JACKSON, 
specialists in literary furniture, 
have an immense variety of ingeni- 
ous and attractive articles on view in 
We may 
first notice the Blackfriars bedstead, 
the mattress of which is secured by 
powerful Buckles at both ends, while 
the legs are made of seasoned Bear- 
wood, and an alarum Bell is fixed 
within easy reach of the occupant. 
The bolster is sumptuously stuffed 
with carefully selected padding, the 


| blankets are of the best American 


make, and each purchaser is supplied 


_with a complete set of Supplement 
| sheets, a suit of Garibaldi pyjamas, 


and a thousand-and-one Arabian 


| night-lights, the whole outfit being 


offered for the sacrificial sum of 
£3 18s. Messrs. Hooper AND JACKSON 
are also exhibiting a massive Ency- 
clopedie Ottoman, several copies of 
which have been recently supplied to 
the Sultan of Turkey. The design 
is, we believe, borrowed from the 
MACKENZIE-WALLACE collection, but 
for the tasteful execution Messrs. 
Hooper axp Jackson are solely re- 
sponsible. Though somewhat com- 
posite in its structure, the Ottoman, 
which is richly upholstered in three- 
quarter Levant, is practically inde- 
structible, and, as Sir Ian HamILtTon 
tersely remarks, unites the amenities 
of a library with the protection of a 
sandbag. 
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LITERARY ENTERPRISE. 


[The Publishers’ Circular states that Mr. 
Wittiuam Hetemany recently received an 
application from a New York clippings syndi- 
cate. The application was addressed to 
Francesco Petrarch and invited him to apply 
for the'r services. The explanation is given 
th notice of a work of his prompts the 
ser yog of this card. It appears from the 
sul joined correspondence, however, that Ameri- 


| ca#h enterprise is not confined to one house.] 





Joun Mitton, Esq. 
Dear Sir,—We believe that you 


ALEXANDER Pope, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—A _ published photo- 
graph of yourself, which reached us 
per last mail, shows you as wearing a 
covering for your Jiead, and we trust 
we shall not be ¢onsidered imperti- 
nent if we enquire if this is used to 
hide baldness? If so, may we re- 
commend to your notice our Mexi- 
coco for the Hair, in bottles, at 25c., 
50c., and one dollar. We guarantee 
this agreeable preparation to produce 








a growth of hair in a week. We need 





have recently entered 
the literary profession. 
We venture to doubt, 
however, whether you 
have been put on the 
right lines, and there- 
fore invite you to apply 
for our book, Litera- 
ture as a Profession, 
from which you will | 
gain many valuable | 
hints on how to dispose | 
of your wares. “‘ Poetry | 
Writing in Twelve Easy | 
Lessons”’ is a course 
which we particularly 
recommend; and we | 
shall be glad to receive 
your instructions for the 
forwarding of this work 
per next mail. 
Yours faithfully, 

THe Pusn & Print Co. 





W. Worpsworta, Esq. 

Sir,—We understand 
that you are interested 
in exeursions, and we 
herewith beg to enclose ~ 
descriptive literature of | 
our popular tours. We 
would direct particular 
attention to a week in 
the Lake District for 
four guineas, including 
meat breakfast each day 
and coach drives. If, 
however, you should 
care to write us, we 
would be pleased to 
quote you for short-date 
tickets to any spot on 
this side. 

_ _. We are yours faithfully, 

Yace’s Tours, Lrp. (British Dept.) 
SAMUEL Jonnson, Esq. 

Drank Sir,—We herewith enclose 
our booklet, Advertisements and how 
to write them, and shall be pleased 
to include you amongst our pupils. 
Why write dictionaries when you can 
earn a substantial income in a much 
more pleasant way? 
return for full particulars. 
Tne ’Frisco ADVERTISING ACADEMY. 

Remember, a letter to us costs 24d. 





Mail us by | citations on 











Mrs. Pushington-Disky. “Now, pean Lorp Betcourt, po TELL ME You'LL 
| BE A NICE, KIND—ER—NICE AND KIND, AND OPEN OUR LITTLE BAZAAR.” 

Lord Belcourt. “ WeLL, UNFORTUNATELY I'm RATHER BUSY IN THE Upper 
House JUsT Now. 
| SOON AS EVER WE'RE ABOLISHED!” 


But I'LL po 80 WITH THE GREATEST OF 


|not emphasize the value to one of | 
your profession of having a luxuriant 
growth. 





Yours faithfully, 

THe Hark Wasuinecton Co. 
| Head Office, Auburn, New York. 
|Epmunp Spenser, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—We beg to offer our feli- 
the success of your 
Faerie Queen, which we are informed 
has already run into several editions. 





We now write you to enquire if you 


would be good enough to quote us 
lowest possible terms for a series of 
fifty lectures, to be delivered hero 
next fall. The lectures would be 
accompanied by readings from your 
works, and might be illustrated with 
limelight views. Assuring you of 
our best services, 
We are, dear Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Co., Lp. 


Tug EXPLOITATION 


Leicn Hent, Ese. 


Sin,—May we ven- 
ture to enquire with all 
possible delicacy 
whether we could be of 
service to you in the 
way of a small loan”? 
We understand _ that 
circumstances have 
more than once involved 
you in temporary diffi 
culties, and venture to 
address you. Apolo- 
gising for this intrusion, 
we are, with all respect, 


Tue Onto Crepit Bank. 


Fashions from Coventry 


** Buttons are at their 
best in painted porce- 
laine, and some of the 
Parisian Diamond Em- 
pire and Louis Seize 
buttons are quite per- 
fect. Two or four of 
these buttons make a 
dress.’ — Women at 
Home. 


Latest Duca! Ccstume. 


“All wore official uniform 
save Mr. Wuitetaw Rep, who 
was, as always, in ordinary 
evening garb. The Duke of 
Somerset came in a_ short 
interlude from yachting.” 
Daily Telegraph. 


Nor too 
hope. 


short, we 


PLEASURE — AS 





Blondin Redivivus. 

Tue ball looked like going to the 
boundary, but was wonderfully well 
saved by Nourse, who ran at top 
speed along the pavilion rails. 
Evening News. 











Cricket in a Hurry. 


Scuwarz met with immediate suc- 
cess, HarpinGe rushing out to his 
second ball, missing it, and being 
bowled before the next batsman 
could arrive.—Ulster Echo. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tne public is badly spoilt by short novels, and a 
writer who transgresses the page-limit runs a risk of 
being disqualified for boring. Mr. De Morcan’s Alice- 
for-Short (Hetnemany) has a deceptive title, for itis quite 
as discursive as Pendennis and as dilatory as STEVEN- 
son's Wrecker; the author moves us from place to place, 
giving a glimpse here, and a snatch of conversation 
there, and all the time with a curious affectation of 
manner: sentences that began as narrative end in the 
words—the very exact words—of a supposed speaker; 
and the two pretences are maintained that. the story is 
not fiction at all, and that the author doesn’t know 
what is going to happen any more than you do (as he 


himself would probably put it). So we get a cumber- 
some loitering narrative. But the matter, in sympa- 
thetic observation, insight, and humanity, is beyond 
praise. The 

ot a curio-ring, and 


an old world romance 
of a great house that 
has become a dusty 
studio in Soho, are | 
woven into a delight- | 
fully meticulous study | 
of common but emi- 

nently likeable char- | 
acter ot yest rday. 








Charl th unsuc- 
ce ful artist (but 
suck ful novelist), 


Peqay who strokes his 


hair, and Alice of the 


broken Beer-jug who 
devel ps into 5O 
charmi y a heroine, 
are people we really 
must get to know 
(to take another dip 
into the author's 
ink); and those who 
have read Jose ph 


Vance will certainly 
not be disappointed. - 

It is a book that is better taken in doses, and one wishes 
at times that the bottle could be shaken; but we pre- 
scribe it without hesitation to all who can take romance 
by sips, instead of the usual spasmodic gulp. 


None Pretty (LONGMANS) reminds me of one of 
those moving pictures on the front of barrel-organs dear 
to childhood. Being duly wound up, they presented a 
group of highly-coloured figures, dancing, fighting, or 
making love. The expression on the countenances of the 
dramatis persone was equally suitable for any of these 
exercises. In the many pages of this portly book we have 
a stately country squire with a past; an actress similarly 
endowed; a girl of peerless beauty who turns out to be 
the fruit of their early love; a country lout who becomes 
a famous painter, loves the peerless beauty, marries 
another girl whom he neglects, and is finally shot by his 
wife's lover. There are many more characters, but these 
will suffice. Being wound up, they go through their 
ordered paces with automatic precision, but there is no 
flesh nor blood about them. A really original touch is 
the statement on the opening page attributing to Grorr 


the remark that the stories of the gods were the ancient cal; 


|Greek’s substitute for the circulating. hbrary or The | 


Times Book Club. Considering that the historia: 


| been dead thirty-six years, this indicates a remarkz 11 





mystery —— - _ — -— — — 





““ BOOTS.” 


Stupy or a Hore. IN THE HEIGHT OF THE PAGEANT SEASON. 


prescience. 





If Mrs. Barture ReyNoips ever writes a play showing 
the same ironical perception of character and the same 
fidelity to life as A Dull Girl’s Destiny (Hutcuinson), 
it must prove an irresistible lure to Messrs. VEDRENNE 
and Barker. Mrs. Reynoxps is one of the happy people 
who know that the humanity and irony and interest of 
life are chiefly due to the stupid, selfish, everyday 
dullards, with whom you and I—with our brighter parts 
and nobler impulses—are constrained to live. The 
heroine of her book not only is meant to be but is the 
reverse of dull. The epithet rightly belongs to the 
respectable nonentities who hurl it at her. That is 
where the fun comes in—for the reader. While they are | 
using and abusing her as a slow-witted incompetent Cin- 

. derella, she is actu- 
ally writing, under a 
pseudonym, a bril- 
liant series of novels 
which are the talk of 
the town, and not 
least of her dearly 
beloved friends and 
relatives, who look 
more foolish and un- 
amiable than ever 
when her identity is 
at last disclosed. | 
Rather vieux jeu, 
this affair of the suc- 
cessful author, but it | 
serves quite well as | 
a peg on which to 
hang the author’s 
satire on dull superi- 





ority, wherein lies 

i the real strength of 

A FARR; 8 her excellent book. 
i— wn 


The scene of His 
Lady’s Pleasure 
" . (F. V. Wuire) is laid 
for the most part among those nameless creeks and 
islands on the west coast of Africa, where fever will 
polish you off in a fortnight unless you happen to be the 
hero or his friend. - The theme is a quest for a derelict 
vessel which has a valuable cargo. One of the questors 
goes after it because he wants money to get married with, 
and the other because he wants, like the people who 
sample the deserts of Africa in Mr. Mason’s books, to 
show his lady what he is made of. Mr. Harotp Buiyp- 
Loss, the author, seems to know the country and its 
perils so well that he is loth to let his characters get 
there. At any rate they are long enough about it to 
make you want to lighten the freight by jettisoning two or 
three chapters at the beginning. It woula mean sacri- 
ficing glimpses of several tolerably interesting persons; 
but, after all, the story is the thing. 











New name for the Stock and Share Market in times of 
dismay :—-The Shock and Stare Market. 
What a Policy she will Want. 
“Cook (Good); £263 2 years’ reference; abstainer; economi- 
good manager.” —Morning Fost. 

















